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The Pournual of Belles Mettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOORS. 


Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, about things 
in general. Written after a.trip from Phila- 
delphia to Niagara. Edited by Dr. Francis 
Lieber. 8vo. pp. 356. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 


It is our misfortune to have laid upon our 
table three works of Philadelphia origin, the 
perusal of which lowers our estimate of the pro- 
ductions of the press, and for the moment places 
literature at a prodigious discount. ‘They are 
the “ Letters,’’ whose title is given above, and 
which we are about slightly to examine, Dr. 
Rush’s ‘Tragedy of Hamlet, most egregiously 
indifferent; and a work, called a novel forsooth, 
by the title of Stephen Moreland; it had been 
“better for the authors of all these that they had 
never been published. ‘To all and each we beg 
to quote a paragraph from Dr. Johnson's Ram- 
bler:—* The task of an author is, either to teach 
what is. not known, or to recommend known 
truths by his manner of adorning; either to let 
new light in upon the mind, and open new scenes 
to the prospect, or to vary the dress and situation 
of common objects, so as to give them fresh 
grace and more powerful attractions, to spread 
such flowers over the regions through which the 
intellect has already made its progress, as may 
tempt it to return, and take a second view of 
things hastily passed over, or negligently re- 
garded.” None of the authors alluded to has 
done this. 

The sheets of the “ Letters”’ were kindly placed 
before us for inspection, before the whole were 
entirely completed, thereby laying us ynder a 
partial obligation, and in some measure placing 
us in an awkward situation; a situation, which, 
as it turns out, is uncomfortable, to say the least 
of it. But those who handed us the work knew, 
if they have read the Journal of Belles Lettres, 
that it was established with honesty of purpese, 
as a vehicle for unbiased opinion; that it was to 
be entirely above the suspicion of being pur- 
chased by author or bookseller, and that the 
course it has pursued has evinced a determina- 
tion to admit of no compromise. No credit is 
asked for this; it was our determination that there 
should be at least one vehicle in which no fa- 
vours of friendship should influence opinion. 





Under these circumstances the embarrassment 
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of feeling oceasioned by the presentation of a 
book we could not recommend was momentary; 
not to practise what one preaches subjects even 
the minister of the gospel to ridicule, a position 
we are by no means covetous of. In presenting 
a copy of a work, the donor must ** Prend mot 
tel que je suis,’ he must “ take us just as we 
are,’’ give us a clear deck and ask no favours. 

Imprimus then, these letters are not to our 
taste, and Dr. Lieber has been ill advised, if, in- 
deed, he’ has taken any advice whatever, in print- 
ing this mass of indifferent matter. He stands 
well with the public for his previous efforts in 
Englisk, and he should have remembered. the 
words of Virgil “ Non omnia possumus omnes ;”’ 
we cannot all of us do every thing. ‘Phere is 
something in the German taste generally, as well 
as in the idiom of the language, discordant to 
the American ear, and a book emanating from 
a native of that country must be divested of 
most of his peculiarities to be much soyght for. 
Curious and able as was the * Tour of a Ger- 
man Prince” in Great Britain, it has been a 
constant theme of ridicule, and a mark for the 
shafts of satire. 

We are willing to allow something to differ- 
ence of edycation whenever a foreigner’s writ- 
ings come under our notice, and in this instance 
would go great lengths to pardon failures of wit, 
and errors of‘taste; but the work is to be issued 
here, to please, if it can, the readers of America; 
there can be ng cause to suppose it is not a 
speculation, so far as we are authorised in using 
that word in regard to publishing, and as a 
speculation we have fears for its success, for we 
venture to anticipate in the outset that it will 
not satis'y the best friends of the editor himself. 

We need enter no further into ah examination 
of its contents, than to say that it is exceedingly 
rambling in its character, ard treats de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis, without any attempt at 
order. With these remarks we must in justice 
submit a few brief extracts, taken carefully 
from its various pages in such « manner as to 
give fair specimens of its hest and least objec- 
tionable passages, and one or two which we 
leave the reader to characterise for himself. 

The writer sets out with expressing a wish to 
be allowed free scope in treating of every thing, 
and he does not limit himself to reminiscences 
of any one country, but introduces all that he 
has visited with a liberality truly profuse. In 
our first extract he hears an interesting trial of 
skill in the Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia: — 





“ When I was walking in the long corridor of one of 
the blocks of the prison, I heard two weavers, each in 
his lonely cell, evidently striving to outdo each other in 
the swiftness of their shuttles. My excellent friend the 
warden, seeing that I noticed the rivalship, told me that 
they were often observed running this race. Now this 
simple fact has in it something unspeakably touching to 
me. Two men of active minds, to whom nothing of all 
this vast world remains but the narrow cell of their pri- 
son-house, and to neither of whom is left, of all the pos- 
sible spheres of activity in which to engage, but a rival 


ship with his neighbour, of whom he knows not even 


the name or face, in his rapidity of the shuttle! They 
can perceive of each other actually nothing but the 
sound of this little instrument as it flies from one hand 
to the other, and this sound is sufficient to stimulate 
their ambition. Perhaps the mere mentioning of the 
fact here upon paper may not affect you as the actual 
sight of it did me; but to my mind there was certainly 
something indescribably pa.nful in the emulation of 
these imprisoned hermits at their solitary loom. It af- 
fords one more illustration, of which daily life and his- 
tory give so many, that man cannot deny his nature ; 
it will show its original and dcepest traits in situations 
where Fou expect it least. Vanity has broken forth on 
the guillotine; a mother’s tenderness has shown itself 
in spite of certain ruin, the acknowledgment of supe- 
riority of mind in the black hole.” 


Setting off, or as we Americans say, starting 
on the trip to Niagara: — 


.“ Suppose me then on board a Delaware steamboat, 
leaving Philadelphia early in the morning. “ Sir, do 
you go to New York?”—" Yes sir; why ?”—* Please 
take these letters, and throw them into the post-office.” 
I did not know the gentleman; I took the letters, at 
Icast five in number, and had no sooner opened my car- 
pet bag to pat them in, than letters rained in from all 
sides as if epistolary matter had broken loose from the 
clouds. The liberty which every one takes in this 
country, in asking you to carry letters, bundles, and, 
now and then, a bandbox, though very great, is what 
every one is equally ready to do for you, and so, on the 
whole, the matter neutralises itself, and is rather a con- 
venience. I believe, this is the only civilised country 
in which no law exists prohibiting private persons from 
carrying sealed letters. It would be eonsidered a strange 
interference with private concerns if ever a law of this 
kind should be attempted here. The convenience of the 
public is the only object of posts; if the public find a 
more convenient way for themselves, let them make use 
of it. It is only forbidden to employ the regular means 
of conveyance in the carriage of letters, unless a pre- 
vious agreement to that purpose be made with the post- 
office. This is but fair. If other governments would 
be unable to cargy on the mail-establishment, were pri- 
vato persons permitted to take letters, it is well to for- 
bid such : to forbid it, and yet derive « revenve from the 
postage, is what many people consider a very Wnjust 
law, but to seize upon a traveller’s. unsealed letters of 
recommer.dation, as so much smuggled goods, as was 
the case with myself when I arrived in England, I hold 
to be barbarous. Equally arbitrary was (or still is) the 
law in Prussia which prohibited a traveller, who set_out 
by extra-post, from continuing his joarney vd private 
conveyance, unless, indecd, he chose to pay a fine. 
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“IT was on the upper deck, when five lads arrived ; 
without saying a word, each of them took a chair, tilted 
it over, placed himself in a position worthy the pencil 
of a Cruikshank, and took out a paper or book. ‘This 
leads me to remark upon’ two characteristics of the 
Americans, their lounging habit, and their eagerness to 
read. It is strange that Americans are as unable to sit 
like the rest of the European race as a Turk when he 
first urrives in Vienna, Whatever may be the reason, 
and however strongly self-indulgence may plead in its 
favour, it is an uncouth custom; and, though not prac- 
tised in the higher ranks, you meet even there with the 
same disposition, only refined by manner. A lady of my 
acquaintance carried the thing, as a joke, so far as to 
have in one of her rooms twelve chairs, not one of which 
was like the other, and that abomination, the rocking. 
chair, was not wanting. Ifthe ladies but knew how ill 
they look in it with contracted shoulders and raised 
knees! However, you do not find these mongre! chairs 
in the parlours of the better houses in New York and 
Philadelphia. Their use is much more general in the 
eastern states, where I once saw a judge on the bench 
rocking himself in his easy chair. ‘That practical phi- 
losopher, Franklin, has the credit of their invention.” 


The editor has illustrated with copious notes 
wherever the meaning was profound or diffi- 
cult:— 


“ An American distinguishes himself from the inha- 
bitants ef all other countries by a restlessness, a striving 
and driving onward, without which this country would 
never have shot up in such an unexampled growth, and 
which opens to thousands of men, possessed of nothing 
but their energy, a successful career; whilst it also ex- 
tinguishes in many individual cases the calm enjoyment 
of what they have and possess, a disposition the very 
opposite of that which gives to the Italian such deep 
enjoyment in his dolce far niente. So strangely are we 
constituted! Have the one, and you must resign the 
other. The same disposition which, in this country, 
renders the word enterprising a most popular and lauda- 
tory epithet, and which leads a Daniel Boohe* farther 
and farther to the west, or guides a small New England 
craft to the New Shetland Islands, where her crew 
chase the seal, and from whence they sail for London, 
bevause they happen to hear that the market for their 
skins will be best theres—ttiis same disposition makes 
the American little satisfied with what he has, and 
therefore little fit for the calm enjoyment of any thing; 
while, on the other hand, the turn of mind Which makes 
the Roman blacksmith look out of his shop door, turn 
round to his hands with —“ boys, let’s go to Monte Tes. 
taccio,” and then send for a coach into which he jumps 
with his journeyman and all, and dance and drink away 
the afternoon happy as a child: that same disposition 
makes him dance in rags and sleep in a house that is 
no home. But if one or the other must be, give me, | 
say, the man, the striving, enterprising man. There is, 
besides, a happiness in toiling and braving of difficulties. 
Who rules? the Babylonian on his couch or the Mede ? 
The Mede or the hardy Persian? The degenerated Per- 
sian or the stirring Macedonian and enterprising Greek ? 
Voluptuous Asia or manly Rome? The luxurious inha- 
bitant of the South, or the active Englishman?” 


Goose-creek as every body knows is now the 
Tiber, and we give the following as a specimen 
of the work which the reader is to characterise 
for himself; the note is again appended:-—— 


“ There seems to be a general disposition among men 
to make a great naise about small rivers. Gongora, the 





“* Not alone young men and poor emigrants seek the 
distant West; many families in comfortable circum- 
stances leave the places where they have enjoyed all the 
pleasures of social intercourse, and to which they are 
tied by all the bonds which ustally fiz a man in life, 
and proceed to the fertile plains of Illinois and Missouri, 
which they have yet to clear, and where they have to 
begin with the log-hut. It was but lately that a friend 
of mine, a gentleman born and bred in.one of the largest 
eities of the Union, who is highly esteemed by his fellow 
citizens whom he represented repeatedly in Congress, 
whose family enjoyed the best standing, whe is ‘fallen 
into the sere, the yellow leaf,’ who had a most agree. 
able-country seat,and a farm conducted on the best 
principles, warranted by Ais own experience,—broke up 
his establishment and set off with his whole family for 
Illinois. It is an instance which could not possibly 
happen any where but in the United States—Epiror.” 





Spaniard, calls the river of Madrid the Duke of Rivers 
and Viscount of Streams. Very poetic! 7 


Mancanares, Manganares 
Os que en todo el aguatismo 
Estois Duque de Arroyos, 
Y Visconde de los Rios.* 


“If 1 remember aright, the city of Turin is styled Her 
Excellency. If the Manganares is duke, what shall we 
think of the Hudson, the Rhine? They are royal high- 
nesses at least, and at that rate the Mississippi, Oronoco, 
and Amazon rivers, deserve the imperial crown. I 
sheuld suppose Gongora would call the Himelaya, pope 
of mountains, or, better still, a council of peaks; and 
how tender it would sound to call a rivulet, in a pastoral, 
sweet, murmuring, gentle Monsieur de , or limpid 
hidalgo, transparent baronet; every brook and puddle 
might be knighted, and we, to remain republican, might 
say in future Squire Schuylkill, Captain Raritan, Judge 
Kennebec, General Goose-creek, ur the Honourable Ohio. 
As in the olden times of Greece, when ‘every tree its 
driad had ;’ we would animate al! nature around us, and 
make, at once, out of these utilitarian times a most po- 
ctic age.” 





As if this was not infliction enough, at page 
234 we have the annexed figures of speech:— 


“« But some time or other these classical names must 
be exhausted, and what are we to take then -for a copy 
after whjch we bestow names? The Olympus has not 
yet been sufficiently plundered. We have Aurora, well, 
why not Jove-Hill, Hebe-Bluff, Thesmophoros- Portage, 
Hyperion-Swamp, Astrewa-Pond? When we have ran- 
sacked all mythology, Greek, Northern, and Hindoo, 
we may, by way of contrast, and in order to suit our 
character, so essentially utilitarian, descend at once to 
the useful. 

“Thus, we might have Rye, Wheat, Barley counties, 
and Hops-borough; or we might take the animal body 
as the foundation,of our compounds, for instance, Nase- 
ridge, Upper-Jaw-borough, Kidney county, Liver-town, 
Mount Relly ; or we might take other useful things for 
our names and say, Paper-city, Flax-villé, Gold-coin- 
county, or United-States-bank -note-parish. It would not 
differ much from Mechanieville or Tariffville in North- 
ampton county, Massachusetts, Why not take the 
names of favourite dishes for the formation ‘of geogra- 
phical nouns? Mush-ville would not be so very bad, 
neither in sound nor asseciation uf ideas. Hasty-pud- 
ding, Barbacue, and Squash would afford delightful 
names; and to be born in the city of Bonny-clabber 
would augur future distinction in poetry, and it would 
sound so stately ina Latin epitaph, Poeta Boniclaboricus 
or Vates Boniclaborensis. 

“The truth is, lam fully aware that it is not easy 
to find a number of appropriate names for places, and of 
imbuing the people at large with sufficient taste to 
make good choices or produce good cumpounds.” 


. . . be 
Again it is resumed at page 247 and a note; 
ex. gre i 


‘ “Names very often amuse me, by giving me an op- 
portunity of tracing their probable connection with 
events of history. There are Baron de Schmidts (Smith) 
in Germany. Great and powerful convulsions of affairs 
were requized to raise this name—originally given to 
individuals engaged in occupations which were con. 
sidered fit only for slaves and bonds-men—to a rank in 
the peerage. The existence of this title represents, in 
the smallest possible compass, the aseendency which the 
popular principle has been continually gaining over the 
aristocratic throughout the whole European race. Again, 
tako a name like ‘Tariffville. What'was not necessary 
to prodace such a name! It is a nuz historica.t In 
order to induce people to give to a place so flat an ap- 
pellation, their ardour for a tariff must have run high, 
indeed ; it represents the existing state of American 
politics at the time, the zeal of the northern states to vie 
with older countries in the career of manufacturing in- 
dustry, and brings to mind the struggle against this 
course of policy.” 

+_ 


“** Mancanarés, Mancanares, thou who in all water- 
dom (this would be a correct translation of aguatismo, 
and we believe as good a word—the dictionaries have it 
not,) art the duke of rivers and viscount of streams.— 
Eprtor.” 

“+ Thus is the text, but when the editor received the 
proof sheet, he found that the printer had made of it, 
nux vomica. Did he do it on purpose ?—Epitor.” 


“ ENS 
Booksellers, tailors, Parisian women, Penny 


Magazines, the cholera, and a dictionary of 
weathercocks, &c. &c. 





“ When I arrived in town, as I had nothing else to do, 
I went to a bookseller’s, Books interest me either b 
their intrinsic merit, or as pathological symptoms of 
the time. There is always something to be learned from 
them. If I am detained in a small place where I have 
no acquaintance, J invariably go to the bookseller’s, if 
there is one to be found. Booksellers, generally speak- 
ing, are, by their very trade, liberal minded men of a 
certain range of knowledge ; and from them you may 
often learn facts which may give you an insight into the 
disposition or state of society. 

* 1 found with the Bibliopolist, a new number of the 
Penny Magazine; what a clever publication it is! How 
my boy will rejoice at receiving this new number! it is 
his best picture-book. If the editors would only be a 
little less insatiate of Gothic churches! However, I 
am grateful to them, and many others with me. So is 
the Penny Cyclopedia a clever book. What mighty en- 
gines all these publications are! Some people deride 
the propagation of knowledge, and the idea of its want 
being felt by the labouring portion of the community. 
Let them smile, the world gocs on in spite of them; 
and, though a turn out of London tailors, to enforce a 
claim for leisure to improve their minds, be foolish and 
a caricature, yet it isa sign of the time, as the carica- 
tures of the time, properly taken, always are; and I’d 
rather-have a tailor who wants to improve his mind, 
than Pgrisian women, so ignorant that, in the time of 
the cholera, they believed in a universal poisoning, 
and brutally killed suspected persons with their own 
hands. 

“ I have sometimes thought a very brief Encyclopedia 
might be written—A pocket Cyclopedia on a Hierogly- 
phic plan. You have seen Dictionnaire des Girouettes, 
in which the name of every French politician is given 
with as many vanes represented as he has undergone 
political metamorphoses. ‘This plan can be expanded. 
Is it not significant enongh if we say, A. B, a parson 
of three kettledrums; C. D., an orator of five whale. 
heads or jets d’eau; E. F., a patriot of four sinecures; 
G. H., an autior of a single hand-organ, grinding the 
same tune over and over; J. K., a publisher of six ciden 
presses ; L. M., a printer of a hundred blunderbusses ; 
or Talleyrand, a politician of ten fox-tails, as there are 
pachas of three horse-tails? For some politicians the 
hieroglyphic representation of their instability by means 
of vanes, will nét answer, were we to allow them a 
dozen. A top willexpress it more exactly, for it keeps 
constant whirling. I mean politicians, whose model is 
a Cubbett, except that very few elevate themselves to 
his height, and show their arts without disguise ; whose 
conscience is like the moveable disk in a game of rou- 
lette, and whose politics are like a round-rubbin, turn- 
ing toevery side but no where tangible. Nothing is 
stable in them, except their principle, which is, to have 
none. 

“ They change their politics as Lipsius did his reli- 
gion, almost as often as their shirt. They seem to have 
something of the nature of certain infusory animals—a 
rotary motion, and are yet, in other respects, similar to 
these anintalcules. Throw the water of power upon the 
dregs of honesty aitd honour, andelet them ferment in 
the sunshine of patronage, and you will call these vile 
creatures by thousands into existence—the viler the 
more closely you observe them. 

“TI also found, at the bookseller’s, a number of the 
Chinese Register, published in Canton. In this number 
was a review of an article on Canton, in the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, which is founded on the German 
Conversations-Lexicon. What an intercourse, at pre- 
sent, exists between the different*parts of the world ?”’ 


A story at which the reader is to be amus- 
ed :— : 

“ When our boat approached Newburg, a town on 
the right bank of the Hudson, a farmer, with whom I 
had entered into conversation, told me that, the day be- 
fore, he went from Albany‘down the river. His family 
lives in Newburg, and he came from the west to see 
them, after an absence of five years. Shortly before the 
boat arrived at the place of his destination, he fell asleep, 
as is often the case with members of the industrial 
classes on board these buats, owing to the uniform mo- 
tion and the want of physical occupation, When he 
awoke, he found that the boat had passed the place. ‘I 
said nothing,’ He said to me with a shrewd look, ‘ paid 
my passage on to New York, and shall say nothing to 
my folks here. Only they will wonder where | come 
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from at this time of the day.’ But this is not quite so 
bad as the fate of the poor old Quaker lady who was de- 
sirous of going to a place midway between London and 
Manchester, She tod& a seat in the mail-coach, in Lon- 
don; when she had arrived at the place of her destina- 
tion, she began to collect her bag, handkerchief, para- 
sol, shawl— All right!’ said the guard, dashing the 
door to, and on the poor woman was carried to Man- 
chester. She was obliged to return, but before she could 
get out of the coach, though she tried this time to be 
much quicker, the mail-coach started again for London, 
before she could manage to get out. It is said that she 
floated for three whole months, in this state of painful 
suspense, between the metropolis and Manchester.” 


A sign of a practical Yankee turn:— 


* The following nay, perhaps, serve as anothér in- 
stance of the American practical turn of mind. I found, 
one day, in a street in Boston, a turtle walking with the 
step which Cicero recommends to philosophers, before 
the door df a restaurant, with the words, ‘ To-morrow 
soup,’ written on the back of the poor creature, which 
thus was doomed to invite man’s all-exploring appetite 
to partake of its own flesh. When I stood there and 
looked at the victim incased and protected by nature 
against all enemies except the knife of the inexorable 
cook, as it carried its irrevocable sentence about with 
it, in the moment, when, probably, it felt as if liber- 
ty had been restored to it, after its long and uncomfort- 
able position on the back, and when I thought to observe 
with some passers by, whose attention had been at- 
tracted like mine, a slight twitching of the corners of 
the mouth, indicating that the laconic appeal to their 
palate had not been made in vain—I do not know why, 
but I could not help thinking of Frederick the Great and 
Catherine-le-Grand, as Prince de Ligne calls her, bent, 
with a look betraying but too clearly their keen appe- 
tite, over poor Poland, which they made to crawl about 
before them, also with her sentence on her back, before 
they partitioned her out in very palatable dishes.” 

It would be injustice not to admit that there 
is some passable matter ; but the whole is con- 
stantly marred by irrelevant ideas, brought from 
all quarters of the habitable earth, to make a 
mosaic work in which the precious stories are 
too few to give it currency or value. It is, in 
fact, like Doctor James Ruah’s new tragedy of 
Hamlet, the versification whereof may be com- 
pared to an army of Chelsea pensioners moving 
on crutches and wooden legs, and trying to 
keep step together ; all the natural bonesetters 
in the country could not reduce the ideas of the 
‘letters’ or the blank-verse joints of the 
“play” (?) to order. We say this with regret. 


The Beauties of the Court of King Charles the 
Second, Illustrating the Diaries of Pepys, 
Evelyn, Clarendon, &c. By Mrs. Jameson. 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Hart. 1834. 


The delicate task of writing the lives of 
these more than doubtful characters, (a few 
only were above suspicion,) devolved upon Mrs. 
Jameson, in consequence of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, which event occurred be- 
fore Mrs. J.’s father had received payment for 
the series of portraits he had been employed to 
copy ; Mr. Murphy was thus left in possession 
of the pictures; these were engraved for the 
English work, and the memoirs undertaken by 
our popular authoress. Jn this American edi- 
tion, the portraits are omitted ; the letter press 
is, however, accurately printed, and forms by 
far the most piquant book of the author of the 
* Characteristics of Women,” &c. So attrac- 
tive is its piquancy, that we had prepared it 
more than once for the “ Library ;”’ our rea- 
sons for not insertiug it, will form the best 
guide we could give to regulate the purchaser ; 
its subjects belong to a class of persons whose 
habits it is hardly fair to introduce to a family 





of reading not likely to be attended with profit, 
while the scenes describéd in portions of the 
book, though as delicately executed as they 
could have well been, to be historically true, 
would offend the fastidious, and we might al- 
most add, the correctly fastidious in morals. 


—<>—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Walking on all fours.—In examining addi- 
tional reports of the proceedings of the late 
meeting of the British Association at Edinburgh, 
we find it mentioned that a Mr. Pentland, who 
has lately returned from Peru— 


“In his very interesting viva voce communications, 
stated, that all about the lake Titicaca he had discover. 
ed innumerable tombs, hundreds of which he had en- 
tered and examined. ‘These monuments were of a 
grand species of design and architecture, resembling 
Cyclopean remains, and not unworthy of the arts of 
ancient Rome or Greece. ‘They therefore betokened a 
high condition of civilisation; but the most extraordi- 
nary fact belonging to them was their invariably con- 
taining the mortal remains of a race of men, of all ages, 
from the earliest infancy to maturity and old age, the 
formation of whose crania seemed to prove that they 
were an extinct race of natives, who had inhabited 
Upper Peru above a thousand years ago, and differing 
from any mortals now inhabiting our globe. The site 
is between the 14° and 19° of north latitude, and the 
skulls found (of which specimens are both in Lendon 
and Paris) are remarkable for their extreme extent be- 
hind the occipital foramen, insomuch that it could hard- 
ly be believed their owners could move in a perpendi- 
cular position. For two thirds ofthe weight of the 
cerebral mass must have been deposited in this wonder- 
ful elongated cerebellum ; and as the bones of the face 
were also much elongated, the general appearance must 
have been rather that of some of the ape family than of 
human beings. In the tombs, as in those of Egypt, 
parcels of grain were left beside the dead; and it was 
another singular circumstance that the maize, or Indian 
corn, so left, was different from any that now existed 
in the country. * . 

** Mr. Pentland entered into details to show that the 
extraordinary forms thus brought to the light of day 
from their long sojourn could not be attributed to pres- 
suie, or any external force, similar to that still employ- 
ed by many American tribes; and adduced, in confir- 
mation of this view, the opinions of Cuvier, of Gall, 
and of many other celebrated naturalists and anatownists. 
On these grounds he was of opinion, that they consti- 
tuted the population of these elevated regions before the 
arrival of the present Indian population, which, in its 
physical characters, its customs, &c. offered many ana- 
logies with the Asiatic races of the old world. He also 
took occasion to defend M. Humboldt from some accu- 
sations of inaccuracy in his measurements of the height 


Quito, contained in Colonel Hall’s paper read on a pre- 
vious day. 
“Dr. Adam offered a few observations on this state- 


the jaw in the specimens of these cranta which Mr. Pent- 
and had presented to the college of surgeans in London, 
and which he (Dr. A.) had anatomically inspected, 
that their formation must have been produced by pres- 
-sure, as in many other cases well known to naturalists. 

“ Mr. Pentland answered these remarks, und still ex- 
pressed his conviction that the race of people was natu- 
rally peculiar, and had vanished from the face ef the 
earth. He mentioned some instance of a similar skull 
having been discovered in an individual (we believe) in 
Germany; atd which had not been produced in artificia! 
means. 

“ Dr. Greville wished to ask Mr. P. ify when Spurz- 
heim expressed his opinion on the subject, he had allow- 
ed that civilisation and refinement were likely io pro- 
ceed from a race with skulls of such a formation—-a 
formation in which, acgording to phrenology, all the 
qualities of a very opposite nature niust be very largely 
developed. 

“Mr. Pentland replied, good-humouredly, that all he 
remembered was, that Spurzheim thought they had the 
organs of constructiveness large. (A laugh.) 'This might 
account for their splendid tombs.” 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.—One word 





circle, without first asking leave ; it is a kind 


seems necessary fram us on the subject of 


of several points in the Andes of the neighbourtiood of 


ment, and particularly contended, from the insertion of 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, which we had 
no sooner announced as the guide and basis of 
Waldie’s Port Folio, than somebody in New 
York declares his intention of reprinting it 
entire. ‘To this course we cannot and do not 
object, for the mére it is circulated in Ameri- 
ca the better; but it is proper to remark to our 
readere, that it is by no means uniformly inter- 
esting throughout, to persons out of Scotland. 
Very many of its topics are either national or 
strictly local; for instance, there is much mat- 
ter respecting Scotish dukes, Scotsmen un- 
known beyond a small circle at home, as well 
as other matters taken from our native works 
and periodicals, well known to every body here. 
There is, however, a vein of original articles 
for the whole of mankind, to the extent of one 
page in each number, which we shall republish 
in the Port Folio, ,as rapidly as received—thus 
skimming off the cream only, and adding from 
a hundred other sources suitable matter, in- 
cluding original articles in the Chambers’ vein, 
from writers in our own country, already en- 
listed. It strikes us that an entire reprint of 
Chambers is about as wise as the scheme of re- 
publishing Bell’s Weekly Messenger, which 
was actually devised, but fell through. ‘Thus 
much for the information of our readers. 

Three Years in the Pacific.—This work as 
we predicted has excited much attention every 
where, but more especially in Baltimore, where 
the intercourse with South America is greater 
than with us, thus affording them a better oppor- 
tunity of appreciating a work of the kind. The 
Baltimore American says, “ The work is full of 
interesting and valuable information,”’ and adds 
much other commendation. The Gazette de- 
clares, “ We are persuaded the detailed account 
he furnishes of the city of Lima is the best or 
most useful, that has been published.” The 
Chronicle: —* This work, full of novelty and 
valuable details, will greatly add to our fund of 
ideas concerning Sovth America.” « A Super- 
cargo,” writing on South America in general, 
closes two columns on the subject thus: “ Three 
Years in the Pacific affords I know not what 
pleasure. The author’s graphic abilities—the 
pure acquaintanee he displays with the Spanish 
language, and the stubborn memory with which 
he sets down incidents, localities and impressions, 
render his production at once a pleasing, useful 
and instructive addition to our fund of knowledge 
on this most interesting theme.” This is high 
praise, and it is true. 

Calavar.—We were among the first, if not 
the very first, to raise a note of praise in favour 
of Calavar, and we feel disposed occasionally to 
fortify our opinion of it from dependable sources. - 
The New York Commercial! Advertiser, in gene- 
ral good authority, speaks warmly, unequivocally 
as to its effects, and says Dr. Bird **has suc- 
ceeded;” after some further praise the editor 
adds emphatically, “* We cannot afford room for 
minuteness in our remarks, nor, do we wish to 
forestal the readei’s pleasure by giving an ana- 
lysis of the story. Suffice it to say that Calavar, 
throughout, is a romance of very great interest. 
It will interest the imaginative from its spirited 
and stirring scenes of battle and blood: it will 
please the poetic from the splendour and the 
beauty of its descriptions, and it will charm every 
lover of fiction by the masterly and graphic 
scenes which it will continually present to him. 
Above all it is an American novel—a true and 
indigenous creation of our own land+—which has 





drawn its glewing and poetic inspiration from 
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the western hemisphere; and which has opened 
to the novel reading world scenes of matchless 
power and captivating beauty—where the ro- 
mancer’s pen was never employed before—and 
which has all the freshness and strength, as well 
as the novelty, of a region waexplored.” 

Waldie’s Library.—By re-printing a few back 
numbers the proprietor will be enabled to supply 
complete sets of the Library, for some time to 
come. 

Miss Roberts. Since the introduction of the 
“ Two Years at Sea’”’ was written, the follow- 
ing article has met our eye from the London 
Metropolitan; it explains im some measure, 
the cause of the author’s return, and conveys 
a correct idea of the book, which is nearly 
concluded to-day in the “ Library.”’ 


From the London Metropolitan. 

The two years’ pilgrimage over the waste of’ waters, 
so eloquently recorded in this volume, was undertaken 
for the pious purpose of sustaining a brother through an 
affliction of no common severity ; thus, by the assiduity 
of tenderness, making the tear that started in bitterness, 
ere it fell, soften the very anguish which gave it birth, 
and the smile of a sister’s love, the herald to the laugh of 
health. Great as must have been this sacrifice of time, 
of all the refinements of home, and painful the missing 
so long the pleasant face of her native country, we, who 
have gone down with those “whose business is on the 
deep,” are not surprised at it, for we know how much a 
well-educated and right-minded English lady will un- 
dergo, when she listens to what she thinks are the calls 
of duty,,or the still more imperative whisperings of her 
own virtuous and love-surcharged heart. But little as the 
public have to do with the cause of our author's voyages, 
they must rejoice that they were undertaken, as they have 
produced one of the most elegantly written, naive, and 
interesting works we have met with for some time. Miss 
Roberts’ cruise was as follows :—from England to Swan 
River, thence to Van Dieman’s Land, Singapore, Pulo 
Penang, Nicobar Isles, Rangoon, Calcutta, Madras St. 
Helena, and home. The most interesting part of the 
book, in our opinion, is the episodes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson, the American missionary and his wife, with the 
account of the visit to Rangoon and Nicobar Isles. For 
the fidelity of the major part of her descriptions we can 
ourselves vouch. It is a very interesting, well-written 
book, and we strongly recommend it for perusal. 

° > 


VARIETIES. 


The passage to Pittsburg, by way of the Columbia 
railroad, has been reduced to ten dollars. The trip is 
performed in fifty-eight hours. 

The Messrs. Landreths have by them, at their nur- 
sery and seeds store, Nu. 85, Chesnut street, a few re- 
maining copies of the six numbers of their beautiful 
Floral Magazine, which they purpose to have bound up 
and to offer for sale as a handsome present at the ap- 
proaching season of gifts. 

Descendant of Flora Macdonald.—Among the visiters 
at our northern mecting last week, was. Captain Mac- 
donald, from Exeter, the grandson of the celebrated 
and chivalrous Flora Macdonald, to whom Prince Charles 
Edward owed his escape after the battle of Culloden. 
Though an Englishman in all but descent, Captain 
Macdonald seemed to pride himself on his Scotish ex- 
traction, und appeared at the ball in a splendid Highland 
dress.—Javerness Courier. 

The Paris Journal des Debats, of the 4th ultimo, 
eontains a full account of the successful representation 
at Versailles, of M. de Chateaubriand s tragedy entitled 
“ Moses,” in five acts and in verse. The gifted author 
is lavishly praised as a dramatic poet, and the quota- 
tions that are made from his tragedy are certainly fine 
specimens. 

The philologist, Baron William de Humboldt, perse- 
veres in his great work on the philosophy of grammar, 
ander the title of Linguisteque Comparée. The first 
volume, in quarto, is printed. 

Printing. —When a Jew, who was a famous Dutch 
printer, brought to Constantinople printing presses, &c. 
to introduce the art of printing in that city, the vizier 
caused him to be hanged, declaring that it would be a 
great cruelty that one man should enrich himself by 
taking the bread of eleven thousand scribes, who gained 
their living by the pen.—Curipsities of Literature. 

Curious Scholastic Disquisition—Amongst the sub. 
jects for the disquisitions of the learned, in the eleventh 





century, the following question was a favourite topic, 
and after having been discussed by hundreds of the 
acutest logicians, through the course of a whole cen- 
tury, remained unresolved: When a hog is, carried to 
market with a rope tied about its neck, which is held 
at the other end by a man, whether is the hog carried 
to market by the rope or by the man !—Jbid. 


——— 
Hew American yublications. 

Historic Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
the United States. By Wm. Dunlap. New York: 
Harpers. 1834. 

Phrenology in Connnection with the Stady of Physi- 
ognomy. By J. G. Spurzheim. New edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1834. 

The Influence of Moral Canses upon Opinion, Science, 
and Literature. By G.C. Verplank. Pamphlet. New 
York: H. Ludwig. 

The American Forest,or Uncle Philip’s Conversations 
with the Children about the trees uf America. Vol. 
XXII. Boys’ and Girls’ Library. New York: Harpers. 

The Hunchback of Notre-Dame, by Victor Hugo, 
with a sketch of the Life and Writings of the Authur, 
by Frederick Shoberl. 2 vols, 12mo. Philadelphia: 
Corey, Lea & Co. 

Henry and Antonio, or the Proselytes of the Romish 
and Evangelical Churches. From the German. 1 vol. 
12mo. Baltimore: Lucas & Deavar. 1834. 

An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with Chris- 
tianity. By Jonathan Dymond, with Notes, by Thomas 
8. Grimke. 1 vol. }2mo. pp. 300. Philadelphia: I. Ash- 
mead & Co, 1834. 

Father Butler, or Sketches of Irish Manners. By the 
Author of Father Clement. 1 vol. 18mo. Philadelphia : 
Thomas Latimer & Co. 


— a 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We frequently receive letters, postage un- 
paid, requesting a No. that has been mislaid 
or lost. In future, we shall pay no attention 
to orders sent in this way. Had we only a 
small number of such postages to pay, we 
would rather submit than complain; but our 
list is too extensive. We indeed expect all 
postayes to be paid, except when a remittance is 
made. 

ar _——— 
THE MUSEUM. 

The publication of the November number of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, Sci- 
ence, and Art, was delayed with the intention 
of announcing, on its cover, a new arrange- 
ment for its future conduct, but the negotiation 
was not perfected in time to make the an- 
nouncement, without keeping back the work 
to too late a period of the month. It there- 
fore becomes our duty to state thus early, that 
on the first of January, 1835, and thereafter, 
the Museum will be published from this office, 
with regularity, and with a new and much im- 
proved typographical execution. 

Mr. Littell, who has for twelve years and a 
half published the work, consigns it for a long 
period to the superintendence of Mr. Adam 
Waldie, as printer and publisher, and the con- 
tro! of its literary department to the editor of 
the Select Circulating Library and Journal of 
Belles Lettres. Mr. L.’s design is that of 
settling his widely extended business, at the 
same time that he retains a warm interest in the 
welfare of the Museum, and with the present 
intention of hereafter resuming the control of 
the work. 

The January number is now at press, and 
will be regularly issued. Such of our friends 
as desire a specimen number, caa procure the 
same by applying as above, free of postage. 

The Museum will be considerably enlarged, 
so as to contain all the valuable matter of the 
literary foreign periodicals within its former 
extensive range, and we shall add considerably 
to the list of works imported for its use. 
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(> Twenty-four additional pages will be 
added to each monthly number, and the type, 
paper, and the press work will be entirely on 
a new scale of increased expenditure. 

(<> The embellishments will bé continued 
and increased: in number. 

(~ The price will remain the same, $6 per 
annum, but a reduction of $1 will be made to 
each where four subscribers club together their 
remittances and pay in advance. 

With these additional and very important im- 
provements to a long and well established 
work, having at this moment more than two 
thoyisand paying subscribers, there can be no 
doubt of an increased subscription list, com- 
mensurate with the long and well understood 
merits of the Museum. 

The plan of the work is so excellent that it 
has outlived, with profit, a host of entire re- 
prints of foreign periodicals, and is still in the 
front rank of American periodicals. So tho- 
roughly is the fact of the insipidity of a large 
portion of the English journals understood, and 
so self-evident are the advantages of combining 
in one work the best reviews and magazine ar- 
ticles, that we shall not now dwell upon them; 
— suffice it to say, that we enter upon the task 
determined to use every effort to make the 
Museum a welcome visiter to libraries, reading 
rooms, and the domestic circle every where, 
and to leave no sources of information un- 
searched for matter for its voluminous pages. 

A prospectus of the new series will be issued 
with the January number. A limited amount 
of the back volumes of the Museum wall be 
found at the-publication office ; they will be 
sold in sets or at the option of the purchaser, 
for the present, at reduced prices, offering ad- 
vantages to reading societies, libraries, &c. 
which will not again occur; to this we solicit 
the attention of our present subscribers, whose 
applications for copies we shall be happy to 
reccive. 

Waldie’s Port Folio.—The publication of 
the Museum from this office, will not interfere 
with Waldie’s Port Folio, and. Companion to 
the Library, which having a distinct character 
of its own, will pursue the course originally 
marked out, and will be found to contain an 
amount of matter well worth its very low 
price. 

With the additional assistance to be derived 
from the fact of our having regularly and early 
before us all the foreign periodicals, for some 
of which we have heretofore been compelled 
to resort to public institutions, it may be fairly 
presumed that the Circulating Library will 
greatly improve, and this journal be not only 
more full, but earlier in its literary intelligence. 
The editorship of the Museum adds but little 
to our Jabour, as duty to the Library and its 
adjunct, as well as inclination, compelled us to 
peruse the foreign periodicals as they were re- 
ceived ; in no other way could a knowledge of 
the current literature of the day be obtained. 
At all events, in case of necessity, we have 
able assistance at hand, and we bring to our 
tasks (we should rather call them pleasures) a 
determination, if industry will accomplish it, 
to do all the justice in our power to each. With 
these intentions, we rely upon the kindness of 
our readers for pardoning any errors of omis- 
sion or commission, and trust that if health is 


continued, we shall have the gratification of _ 


adding many new friends to our already truly 
gratifying and mogt extended list. 
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